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SOME HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


HE Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, held in Washington, December 3-7, dis- 
cussed at its six general sessions, 31 panel meetings and 
35 work groups, the many facets of children’s welfare and 
needs that influence their development into mature and 
stable individuals and citizens. Full reports will be available 


_ elsewhere of the speeches, discussions, fact finding and rec- 


ommendations. This report will therefore be limited to the 
) subjects and recommendations most closely related to the 
_ National Child Labor Committee’s concern with children’s 
needs in education and employment and for economically 
secure family life, and its participation in these aspects of 
the Conference program. ; 


The Committee’s preliminary work for the Conference, 
as a member of the Advisory Council on Participation of 
National Organizations and in helping to prepare the sec- 

| tion on Employment for the Conference Fact Finding Re- 
| port, was noted in the October 


+8 issue of The American Child. Its 


delegates to the Conference were 
Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand and 
Mr. Sol Markoff of the staff, Dr. 
Howard E. Thomas of Cornell 


i-§ University, temporarily on the 


| Committee’s staff for its study of 
migrant families in Colorado, and 
Dr. Ernest O. Melby, Dean, 
School of Education, New York 
University, who is a member of 
the Committee’s Board of Trus- 
tees. A special exhibit was pre- 
pared for the Committee’s booth 
at the Conference, planned by 
Miss Lazelle D. Alway of the staff 
and executed under her direction, 
Which attracted attention, favor- 
able comments and requests to use 
it at other conferences (see photo- 
=o page 3). 
mmittee delegates partici- 
pated in two of the panel discus- 
sions. One was on the subject, 
Suitable Employment O pportuni- 
| Hes and Good Working Condi- 
| Mons as Factors in the Develop- 
ment of Y outh, and Mrs. Zimand 
Was a member of this panel. The 
| Other panel discussion, in which 


Dean Melby participated as a panel member, was on Con- 
cepts of Personality Development and Their Meaning for 
Work with Youth. Another member of the Committee's 
Board of Trustees, Dr. Kenneth B. Clark, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, College of the City of New York, 
was also a member of this panel. 

Mrs. Zimand and Mr. Markoff were members of the 
work group on Working Conditions and Experiences as 
Related to the Personality Development of Employed Y outh 
and Dr. Thomas of the work group on Children on the 
Move. Mr. Markoff and Dr. Thomas were elected to Steer- 
ing Committees which prepared statements of findings by 
the work groups for the guidance of the Committee which 
drew up the recommendations for action by the Conference 
delegates. 


Findings from the work groups which relate particularly 
to the National Child Labor Committee’s concern with edu- 


Leonard W. Mayo, Chairman, Executive Committee, Midcentury White House Conference on Children- 
and Youth; Eduard C. Lindeman, Chairman, and Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand, General Secretary, 
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cation, employment and family security are quoted below: 
School 


More and more, the school curriculum is being arranged to 
contribute to the total personality development of boys and girls. 
In practice this has resulted in an emphasis on helping students 
come to grips with real life problems in home, school, and 
community. This trend has made more progress in the elemen- 
tary schools than in the high schools. Much work is needed in 
reorganizing the high school if it is to make its maximum con- 
tribution to the development of all youth. 

If we are to develop the best possible curriculum for boys and 
girls, we must secure emotionally stable and adequately pre- 

ared teachers, reduce greatly size of classes, provide better 
Puildings, supplies, and equipment, and furnish special services 
to assist teachers in carrying on their work. Also, we must pro- 
tect children’s freedom to learn with the guidance of teachers 
who are free to teach. 


Vocational Guidance and Placement 


In recognition of individual differences and the complexity 
of our modern economy, society has responsibility for providing 
youth with services and information so youth may make sound 
- vocational decisions. ‘ 

Vocational guidance and job arg services contribute 
directly to the development of healthy personality in youth. 
Satisfying work adjustment helps to prevent maladjustment. In 
turn, youth’s ability to plan constructively and to utilize effec- 
tively vocational guidance and placement services is related di- 
rectly to the degree of personality development achieved from 
birth to maturity. 

Almost universally, youth seek a mature, understanding, and 
trained professional person with whom they can discuss fully 
their vocational, educational, social and personal problems. Few 
communities provide this important service adequately. 

Vocational guidance and placement workers also have re- 
sponsibility to help employers make effective use of a// human 
resources. 


Working Conditions and Experiences 


Entrance into working life is often a time of crisis for youth. 
At this time of transition and multiple adjustments youths are 
particularly sensitive to new influences and experiences. They 
may be thrown into emotional conflict by meeting at work a 
different standard of ethical and religious values from those 
known at home. The full resources of the community should be 
utilized to help youth in this period of adjustment. This includes 
the cooperation of employers, labor, school, church, government, 
social agencies and civic groups. 

_ The work of the young oe a is a valuable and necessary 
experience, provided they are old enough for it and their employ- 
ment is suitable and carried out under conditions which protect 
their best interests and allow the experience to be satisfying, 


development of healthy 


useful, and constructive. They should be protected by wage, 
hour, health, and safety Pipe i and have the assistance of 
vocational guidance and job placement services. 

Rural youth need equal educational and employment oppor- 
tunities and protection with urban youth. 

Suitable work confirms young workers in their feeling of 
adulthood, of being worthwhile, and contributing to the com- 
mon good. Their wages should be adequate, not only to bolster 
their sense of personal worth, but to give them financial inde- 
pendence and the possibility of saving for future needs. Their 
salaries should not be a necessary source of family income. 

A national economy of full employment is needed to 
strengthen the economic base of the family. No one should be 
forced by economic pressure to go to work at too early an age. 

Not to be ignored among working conditions are the in- 
tangibles, the human factors. To be treated like a ‘‘hand’’ by the 
employer or ignored by fellow workers causes resentment, frus- 
tration, and loneliness. Over-supervision and unnecessary tre- 
strictions, too, have an adverse effect on the personality of 
working youth. There is much to be hoped for in the training 
of management and workers’ representatives in the principles 
and practices of good human relations. Young workers are more 
apt to retain their self-respect if they are treated with.the respect 

ue them as individuals. 


Family Income 


Incomes so low as to deprive children of the necessities of 
living, which include housing, food, personal care, clothing, 


medical care, transportation, recreation, education, specialized. 


care in unusual circumstances, may have an adverse effect on the 
rsonalities. First, they may affect the 
physical well-being of the child and thus indirectly affect his 
emotional adjustment. Second, deprivations in low-income fam- 
ilies are cumulative and have cumulative effects, resulting fre- 
quently in a sense of inadequacy, futility, insecurity and frustra- 
tion. . . . one out of every two children in large cities belongs in 
this group [inadequate income]—and: rural families have less 
income and more children than city families. Also, a majority 
of the children in these families with inadequate incomes are 
white, native born children. 

Many families have solved many of the problems of living 
with an inadequate income. But for a great many American 
families, the consequence of this widespread inadequacy of 


income is that a majority of the children receive their early up- § 


bringing—their basic attitudes and reactions to life—from parents 
in whom depressed income status may have already induced 
crippling anxieties, antagonisms and bitterness, dissatisfactions 
with their lives, and a sense of futility and cynical resignation. 
The parents may thus already have found it difficult or im 
possible to develop that sense of well-being from which the 
child’s own ability to build a healthy personality ought to come, 

Important, then, to the mental health and personality growth 
of the child is protection against exposure by himself and his 
parents to the effects of poor housing, inflation, unemployment, 
racial and other discrimination, overwork or the absence of 
satisfying, meaningful work experiences and a host of the other 
negative elements, the cumulative effects of which control the 
lives of many of the families in the lower income levels of 
American economic life. 


Children of Agricultural Migrants 


The disadvantages of children on the move are intensified in 
the case of children of agricultural migrants. In addition to othet 
disadvantages, they often spend long hours of labor in the 
fields, are subjected to lack of adequate shelter and lack of safé 
transportation en route, and are not protected by labor and soci 
security laws in general and sometimes not by school attendance 
laws and other laws whose benefits are restricted to residents 
by law or practice. 
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Among the many recommendations adopted by the Con- 
ference delegates bearing on the above findings were the 
following: 


That there be authoritative exploration of methods of im- 
proving the economic situation of children in families with 
inadequate incomes, giving particular attention to family al- 
lowances, tax exemptions for children and expenses of working 
mothers. 

That development of new housing facilities give special at- 
tention to health, recreational and social needs; to the extent 
that private industry does not provide suitable housing for low- 
income families, that such housing continue to be developed by 
governmental agencies. 

That local boards of education accept full responsibility for 
planning and providing adequate educational programs and 
services, including special services, to meet the needs of children 
with physical and mental limitations and that state departments 
of education accept responsibility for leadership service in 
realizing this objective. 

That guidance and counseling services in schools, see ent 
ment offices, and youth-servicing agencies be strengthened and 
extended, and that such services take into account emotional 
factors involved in vocational adjustment and aptitudes for 
specific jobs. 

That children of migrant and seasonal workers be given all 
the protections and services available to other children, with 
special regard to transportation, housing, sanitation, health and 
educational services, social benefits, and protection under labor 
laws. 

That restrictive eligibility provisions be eliminated from pub- 
lic — programs so as to provide assistance to all children 
in need. 

That racial segregation in education be abolished. 

That, as an aid to the economic stability of children and their 
mothers, the old age and survivors insurance program be further 
extended to cover workers not presently included and to make 





The Committee’s Exhibit, Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth, executed in color in three dimensional paper 
2 sculpture (Miss Lazelle D. Alway and Mrs. Florence Taylor in charge). 


benefits more adequate; and that similar improvements be made 
in state unemployment insurance laws. 

That states and other appropriate public bodies establish and 
enforce standards covering the employment of youth in all oc- 
cupations, such standards to socks minimum age and wages, 
as well as hours of work, night work, protection from hazardous 
occupations and provisions for workmen’s compensation; and 
that, under these conditions, employers in cooperation with labor 
be urged to provide appropriate work experience for youth on 
a part-time basis. 

That further Federal aid be | ten to the states for educa- 
tional services, in tax-supported public schools, without Federal 
control, to help equalize educational opportunity; the issue of 
auxiliary services to be considered on its merits in separate 
legislation. 

That specific efforts be made to bring lower income groups 
up to a higher income level and to increase their real income 
by providing a greater variety of community services. (All ex- 
pansion of services should include children in all the states and 
territories. ) 

That citizens be encouraged to support adequate appropria- 
tions and qualified staff to administer and enforce basic legisla- 
tive standards of states, and other appropriate public bodies, 
covering the employment of youth. 


In the series of recommendations for follow-up com- 
munity activities to improve conditions affecting the per- 
sonality of youth, particular stress was laid on the impor- 
tance of youth participation: 

Participation in planning in the community should begin in 
the schools and in other institutions in order that children, youth, 
and adults learn the importance of voluntary participation and 
responsibility for community leadership. 

All interested groups should work in partnership to recruit, 
train, and use volunteer leaders for community programs, with 
special attention to using young people in appropriate ways. 

Recognizing that youth has rights and responsibilities for 
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better community living, that progressive opportunities be pro- 
vided for youth to participate vitally in community activities 
and planning in order that youth may early have the prepara- 
tion and experience for leadership and community service. 
Further, that the professional workers accept their responsibili- 
ties to stimulate the community to see that these opportunities 
are provided for youth. 

Debate on the many recommendations, often involving 
controversial issues, was lively and frequently heated, tak- 
ing twice as much time as had been allotted to it on the Con- 
ference program. Action on the following Pledge to Chil- 
dren, however, was unanimous and it perhaps expresses 
better than all the documents, discussions and resolutions 
what was in the minds and hearts of the delegates: 


{ Pledge to Children 
TO YOU, our children, who hold within you our most cherished 
hopes, we the members of the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, relying on your full response, 
make this pledge: 

From your earliest infancy we give you our love, so that you 
may grow with trust in yourself and in others. 

We will recognize your worth as a person and we will help 
you to strengthen your sense of belonging. 

We will respect your right to be yourself and at the same 
time help you to understand the rights of others, so that you 
may experience cooperative living. 

We will help you to develop initiative and imagination, so 
that you may have the opportunity freely to create. 

We will encourage your curiosity and your pride in work- 
manship, so that you may have the satisfaction that comes from 
achievement. 








DON'T LET IT HAPPEN AGAIN! 


@ Child labor and youth employment, full time and part time, 
increased from 875,000 to over 3,000,000 in World War II. 


@ These boys and girls were 14 through 17 years old. No sta- 
tistics are available on the number of still younger children who 
were employed. 


@ Thousands of youngsters dropped out of school. 


@ Other thousands attended school in the day time but then 
worked well into the night on a full 6-8 hour shift after school 
hours! 


e Accidents to minors—many of them fatal—increased alarm- 
ingly. 
There is great danger that similar child labor evils 


will appear under the present expanding defense 
economy. 


It is vital that we shall properly safeguard our own children 


while standing for freedom and democracy in the world. Won't . 


Please detach and mail 


to the NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 


I am glad to enclose $ 
guard American children. 


to help your drive to safe- . 








We will provide the conditions for wholesome play that wil 
add to your learning, to your social experience, and to you 
happiness. i 

We will illustrate by precept and example the value of if 
tegrity and the importance of moral courage. " 

We will encourage you always to seek the truth. y 

We will open the way for you to enjoy the arts and to ug 
them for deepening your understanding of life. ' 

We will work to rid ourselves of prejudice and discriming} 
tion, so that together we may achieve a truly democratic society, 

We will work to lift the standard of living and to improw 
our economic practices, so that you may have the material basi 
for a full life. + 

We will provide you with rewarding educational opportunt 
ties, so that you may develop your talents and contribute tog 
better world. po 

We will protect you against exploitation and undue hazard 
and help you grow in health and strength. 

We will work to conserve and improve family life and, ; 
needed, to provide foster care according to your inherent rights, 

We will intensify our search for new knowledge in order t 
guide you more effectively as you develop your potentialities. ~ 

As you gtow from child to youth to adult, establishing # 
family life of your own and accepting larger social responsibil 
ties, we will work with you to improve conditions for all chil 
dren and youth. fe 
Aware that these promises to you cannot be fully met ing 
world at war, we ask you to join us in a firm dedication to the 
building of a world society based on freedom, justice and mutul 
respect. * 


SO MAY YOU grow in joy, in faith in God and in man, z af 
in those qualities of vision and of the spirit that will sustain 
all and give us new hope for the future. * 


NEW PUBLICATIONS Fi 
An Employment Survey of 4014 Texas School Children 
(Pub. No. 404) by Lazelle D. Alway is a report of the 
study she made for the Committee in cooperation with the 
Study of Spanish-Speaking People of the University of 
Texas. The report presents the highlights of the findings i 
24 easily read pages, with drawings and sketches to poifit 
up the text and emphasize the facts about ages, hours, typ@ 
of work and earnings of the 4014 working school childrem 
The children studied were in grades 4 through 12 in 8 citi 
and 89 different schools. Supplementing the findings a 
brief histories of the Texas compulsory education and chile 
labor laws, a comparison of the Texas child labor law wit 
the laws of 15 other Southern States, quotations from Team 
officials, newspapers and the Texas Committee for the Mie mm 
century White House Conference on Children and You a, 
on the need for improved legislation and enforcement, sug 
gestions for action by individuals and communities and® 
list of resource material. Though the report was desigit 
primarily for use in Texas, it shows what happens wherevét 
part-time employment of school children is largely unrege 
ulated. It would be a useful guide for any community @ 
cerned with this problem. Copies of the report are availi 
from the National office at 50 cents a copy. 

The National Child Labor Committee—What It | 
What It Does—at the Mid-Century is a new leaflet desctie # 
ing briefly the organization, program, and activities of @ im 
National Child Labor Committee. It includes the standal 
recommended for staté child labor laws and a list of t 
Committee’s current publications. The leaflet will be s 
free on request to the National office. ’ 
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